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the avenues of joy. 


The third keeper is called Knowledge. He knows every- 
everything and been everywhere. He appears 


‘ hing - ’’/to TVut when he finds out you can work with the 
Tol o Earnestness and Perseverance he will sntile, and tell 
you many beautiful stories of noble men and women. He 
Will teach you to read what the great and wise have said, 
and show you beautiful pictures from the Land of Art . Indeed, 
my child,' you will find knowledge such a very charming 
teacher that you must be careful not to neglect to listen to 
Meditation and Observation also. Above all, you must tend 
with reverence the Flowers of Faith and Love.” 

And for many years the child lived in the Garden of Thought, 
and did as his mother had told him to do, and he grew daily 
in strength and beauty. One by one the Flowers of Thought 
opened to him and they became his own. 

5fj ^ 

As he wandered dreamily through the garden one day, 
he saw a dazzling door, which had hitherto been hid by the 
Creepers of Ignorance, and he realised that he was now a 
youth, standing on the threshold of the Garden of Life. 

“ Mother,” he said, “ will you give me the key of the Door 
of Life. I can open it myself.” And the mother gave up 
the key, for she knew that the inevitable had come. 

“Take it!” she said, “and go, my son.” 

“ Shall you not come too, mother ? ” 

“ No. It is best you should go alone. I do not fear for 
you, for have you not dwelt in those Avenues of Joy, the 
Gardens of Faith, Love, Work and Thought ! If you keep the 
flowers of those gardens pure, and plant seeds wherever you 
go, you will find that the Garden of Life grows, day by day, 
and year by year, more beautiful, in spite of many thorns.” 
And as the youth walked towards the Door of Life alone, 
the mother pressed the Flower of Prayer to her heart. 
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THACKERAY. 

By E. A. Smith. 


William Makepeace Thackeray was born at Calcutta on 
the 18th July, 1811. His father and grandfather were Indian 
Civil servants. His mother was only nineteen when her 
son was born and in 1 81 G she was left a widow. When a 
child 1 hackeray was brought over from India and sent to 
Charterhouse. Of his life and doings there his friend and 
■school-fellow, George Venables, writes : “ My recollection of 
him though fresh enough does not furnish much material 


for biography. He came to school a pretty, gentle, and 
rather timid boy. I think his experience there was not 
generally pleasant. Though he had afterwards a scholar-like 
knowledge of Latin, he did not attain distinction in the school, 
and I should think that the character of the headmaster, 
Dr. Russell, which was vigorous, unsympathetic and stern, 
though not severe, was uncongenial to his own. With the 
boys who knew him Thackeray was popular, but he had no 
skill in games and, I think, no taste for them. He was already 
known by his faculty for making verses, chiefly parodies. 
When I knew him better in later years, I thought I could 
recognise the sensitive nature which he had as a boy. His 
change of retrospective feeling about his schooldays was 
very characteristic. In his earlier days he always spoke 
of Charterhouse as Slaughter House. As he became famous 
and prosperous, his memory softened and Slaughter House 
was changed into Grey Friars, where Colonel Newcome ended 
his life.” 

When he was eighteen Thackeray went to Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Here he had no doubt some hand in the writing 


f* Our readers may remember our note about “ Scale How Tuesdays," m the 
Parents’ Review for September, 1903. It is the custom at the House o 
Education for one or another student to read an appreciation ot >onn ta\ ourite 
author or composer, illustrated by extracts or compositions read or performe 

by some of those present. The information is of course gatherer 'J* . 

sources. We venture to think that this should be a p easan cus ' 
families ; so a series will be published month by month in or, a ° would 
our readers with the plan. Even the younger members of a fam.h would 

enjoy taking part in the readings. — Ed.] 
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• whirh came out then in Cambridge, 
of the Snol, VT, d r for J„e weeks. It was followed I; 
and which on v ■' . f w hich Thackeray certainly 

The Gownsman, in the opening y 

ha in'?m Thackeray came of age and inherited his fortune, 
which amounted to <600 a year, and about which various 
stories have been told. Some say that it was all taken from 
him at cards, but this is not true ; some certainly was lost at 
that game, some, through the failure of an Indian bank, but 
the bulk of it went in trying to float a newspaper in concert with 
his stepfather. His fortune gone, Thackeray began to look 
about him for some means of earning his livelihood. He had 
thought of art and studied for some time in Paris, but literature 
with all its possibilities and allurements beckoned to him 
with irresistible appeal. As Anthony Trollope says : “ It 

requires no capital, no special education, no training, and 
may be taken up at a moment’s notice. I f a man can command 
a table and chair, pen, ink, and paper, he can commence his 
trade as a literary man. It is thus that aspirants generally 
do begin it. It is an idea that comes to very many men and 
women. A man can make the attempt, though he has not 
a coat fit to go out into the street with. It is an art which 
no one teaches ; there is no professor who, in a dozen lessons, 
even pretends to shew the aspirant how to write a book or 
an article. If you would be a watchmaker you must learn, 
or a lawyer, a cook, or even a housemaid. Before you can 
clean a horse you must go into the stable and begin at the 
beginning. Even the cabdriving tiro must sit for a while 
on the box and learn something of the streets before he can 
ply for a fare. But the literary T beginner rushes at once at 
the top rung of the ladder, as though a youth, having made 
up his mind to be a clergyman, should demand without pre- 
liminary steps to be appointed Bishop of London. That 
e s ould be able to read and write is presumed, and that 
n \ . o much may be presumed of any one and nothing 
se is wanted. In truth nothing more is wanted except 
- ‘ m * er j’S^ts, as to which so many men live and die 
Wb^ avin g learned whether they possess them or not. 
i a trades, all professions, all seats at offices, all em- 
s at which a crust may be earned, are so crowded 
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tha a young man knows not where to look for means of 
ndiliood, is there not an attraction in this which to the 
self-confident mnst be almost invincible ? When the barrister 
of for y-five has hardly got a name beyond Chancery Lane 
this glorious young scribe with the first down on his lip had 
written Ins novel, and been talked about. The voung man 
who makes the attempt knows that he must run 'the chance 
He is well aware that nine will fail where one will make his 
running good. Why should it not be he as well as another > 
He can endure starvation— so he tells himself— as well as 
another. He will try. If there be no chance, of what use 
is the labour ? ” Thus it was no doubt with Thackeray 
W ith such hopes and with many fears he began life as literarv 
man. He worked at first for magazines, for the Constitutional , 
for the Times. He wrote The History of Samuel Titmarsh 
and 7 he Great Hoggarty Diamond. W'hen this latter was being 
brought out the author told a friend of his that it was not 
much thought of and that he had been asked to shorten it. 
Trollope says, “ I can understand all the disquietude of his 
heart when that warning as to the too great length of his 
story was given to him. He was not a man capable of feeling 
at any time quite assured of his position and when that occurred 
he was very far from assurance. I think that at no time 
did he doubt the sufficiency of his own mental qualification 
for the work he had undertaken, but he doubted all else. 
He doubted the appreciation of the world ; he doubted his 
fitness for turning his intellect to valuable account ; he doubted 
his physical capacity, dreading his own lack of industry ; 
he doubted his luck ; he. doubted the continual absence of 


some of these misfortunes on which the works of literary men 
are shipwrecked. It was his nature to be idle, to put off his 
work, and then to be angry with himself for putting it off. 
To find an excuse on Monday morning why he should not on 
Monday do Monday’s work, was at the time an inexpressible 
relief to him, but had become a deep regret, almost a remorse, 
before the Monday was over. To such a one it was not given 
to believe in himself with that sturdy foundation which we 
see to have belonged to some men from the earliest struggle.^ 
of their career. To him, then, must have come an inexpiessible 
pang when he was told that his story must be curtailed.” 
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, r . tn note the contrast between Dickens 
It is impossible no n f their lives. Dickens, in 1837, 

and Thackeray at this P en yj 1C Pickwick Papers had 

a successful young author 


and Thackeray at 'b l yj ie Pickwick Papers had 

was a successful - v ° ullg Nickleby and Oliver Twist were 
been published, and N.choi a name worshipped 

thC f ° 0m T„ g ht hfm ws an honour ; to have ll 

*" ° V dtoe°r part’v, a distinction. Thackeray, the older man, 
, , v.:' and ctr, Inline, and few but those who 


at a 
was 


cnnnci pai i v, ct s-.'oc a nd few but those who 

was still hesitating and stiuggnng, 
made a point of finding out about such matters knew 1ns 

name. What was the reason of tins ? Was the genras of 
the one brighter than that of the other ? Why was Dtckens 
a great man when Thackeray was still a literary Bohemian ? 
The answer is to be found, not in the extent of the writing, 
but in the difference of character. Dickens was self-reliant, 
confident of his powers, steadfast, industiious, full of puipose, 
never doubting his ability to reach the goal in the lace he had 
begun. “ The sympathy of friends was good to him, but he 
could have done without it.” Thackeray on the other hand 
was hesitating, changeful of purpose, aware of his intellect 
but not trusting in it. 

Full of pathos as are his works, full of humour, full of love 
and charity, tending as they always do to truth and honour 
and manly worth and womanly modesty, they always seem 
to lack something that might have been there. 

As one writer says, “ He seems to me to have been dreaming 
ever of some high flight, and then to have told himself with 
a half-broken heart that it was beyond his power to soar 
up into these bright regions.” I can fancy as the sheets 
went from him every day he told himself with regard to every 
sheet that it was a failure. (Dickens was quite sure of his 
sheets.) “ I have got to shorten it ! ” Then he would put 
his hands in his pockets and stretch himself, and straighten 
the lines of his face over which a smile would come, as though 
this intimation from his editor were the best joke in the world, 
and he would walk away with his heart bleeding and every 
nerve in an agony. There are none of us who want to have 
much of his work shortened now. In 1816 Thackeray began 
in numbers the novel which made him famous. This was 

anit\ Fair, a work which is specially called by its author 
a novel without a hero. But Captain Dobbin does become 




xtz ate \r ? 

-oral ; Mi ss Allsten , ^ 

dash of military gailantry. Dickti 

1. depicting the virtues of the lower classes. But why 2 
lhackeray tell of Kate Nicklebys, when pretty girls lit them 
be e\ er so beautiful, can be silly and sly ? Why pour nhilosonhv 
out of the mouth of a fashionable young gentleman like Pelham 

WhPth Hif gen i tlem T rarel y if ever talk after that fashion ? 
\ hethei the real or the ideal is the best form of a novel may 

be questioned. There are many who would be carried inti 
a heaven of pathos by the Master of Ravenswood, and yet 
who would remain untouched by the fidelity of Dobbin ! ” 
i fen might like to be like Ravenswood and women like to think 
of men so made, but such men do not exist. Dobbins do, 
and therefore Thackeray chose to write of a Dobbin. So 
also was the preference given to Rawdon Crawley and Becky 
Sharp. Thackeray thought more was to be taught by exposing 
the vices than extolling the virtues of mankind. The Dobbins 
he met sometimes, the Rawdon Crawleys often. He was 
hurt so often by the little vanities of people that it became 
natural to him to insist more on the thing which he hated, 
and only to break out now and again into a rapture of love 
for the true nobility which was dear to him, as he did in the 
character of Dobbin. Amelia too was not a heroine, such 
as heroines ought to be. She was not dashing and brilliant, 
she was not even strikingly beautiful, nor in any way ac- 
complished. She was timid and hesitating, very loveable, 
very innocent. Thackeray introduces her in the first chapter 
along with Becky Sharp. ( Vanity Fair, chap. I.) Becky 
stays with the Sedleys for a fortnight, during which time 
she manages to carry on violent flirtations with foolish Jos 
Sedley, the brother, who all but proposes to her ; but, fortu- 
nately for Jos, he can never quite come to the point and 
artful Becky goes off to Sir Pitt Crawley as governess (extracts 
from chap. VII.) Thackeray loves to come off his pedestal 
as an author and talk in a friendly way with his leaders. 
This is specially to be noticed when he introduces the family 
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"Toueens Crawley. (Extract from 

portraits of the Pitts of Quee 

chap. IX.) . ., p a ir without reading something 

We cannot dismiss van> man in whose ccmpany it 

of Dobbin, that honest U ^ though flavouring the whole 
i? a treat to live ani tQ get at in an extract, 

book with hansel t is 3 char acter who has not read the 
and no one can a PP^ d *j oble actions speak for themselves. 

book and seen how his _y ^ ^ mtle more . (Extracts 

We can introduce Dob > 

from chap. V.) ho is weak and unworthy, and 

A ” el wnT? Waterloo - and Dobbin, who has loved Amelia 
Who « killed at vute loo ^ discloses this secre t, 

ever S ' nCe f C SIS with a heart full of love and devotion, 
fhieh Am 1 a will not return. We go right to the end of the 
:„oh to the very last chapter, before granted 

and Amelia and Dobbin become man and wife The tessel 
is in port-the prize he has been longing for all his lrfe-the 
bird has come in at last. There it is with its head on his 
shoulder, billing and cooing close up to his heart with soft 
outstretched fluttering wings. This is what he has as e 
for. for every dav and hour for eighteen years. This is wha 
he’ pined after. 'Here it is, the summit, the end, the last 
page of the third volume. Good-bye, Colonel. God bless you, 
honest William. Farewell, dear Amelia ; grow green again, 
tender little parasite, round the rugged old oak to which 
you cling ! ” 

Thus Thackeray takes farewell of his characters and you 
close the book with a sigh : it has been so delightful, so tiue 
to life. As you go over it in your mind you think that you 
have never met such a weak character as George, such a true 
noble one as Dobbin. Every page has been of interest, has 
been well worth reading. Evil has been painted, and strong y 
and vividly too, but to allure — never. Vanity Fait ranke 
in Thackeray’s own mind as the best of his greater books, 
and he once pointed out the very house in Russell Sfluar 
where his imaginary Sedleys lived, a curious proof of 
reality his imaginary creations had for his mind. The noti 
that a man, who with such delicate irony and unspar 
satire laid bare the folly and wickedness of Vanity 
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must necessarily be harsh and misanthropical is alreadv 
forgotten. Men remember now the many eloquent and tender 
passages in which he touches upon human frailty, or depicts 
the brighter side of life— the many noble appeals which he 
has made in favour of charity and forbearance. “ Nothing 
caused him so much pain as the sense that his satirical writings 
had led many to regard him as a heartless cynic.” There is 
nothing unjust or really cruel in his most unsparing mockery, 
which is invariably directed against pretension, humbug and 
meanness, and never levelled at the weak or friendless. “ One 
touch of nature makes the whole world kin,” and here are 
touches of nature by the dozen. His pathos, though not so 
obvious as that of Dickens, is exquisite— the more so perhaps 
because he seemed to struggle against it and be half ashamed 
of being caught in the melting mood ; but the attempt to 
be caustic, satirical, ironical, or philosophical on such occasions 
is uniformly vam. The kind nature remains essentially free 
from worldliness, and in the highest pride of intellect’ pays 
homage to the heart. As Punch says : 

“ Ee was a cynic ! By his life all wrought 
Of generous acts, mild words and gentle ways : 

His heait wide open to all kindly thought, 

His hand so quick to give, his tongue to praise! 

“ He was a cynic! You might read it, writ 
In that broad brow, crowned with its silver hair; 

In those blue eyes, with childlike candour lit, 

In that sweet smile his lips were wont to wear! 

“He was a cynic ! By the love that clung 
About him from his children, friends and kin : 

By the shaip pain light pen and gossip tongue 
Wrought in him, chafing the soft heart within.” 

The Book of Snobs , which came out in Punch , has very 
many amusing passages in it. Thackeray had a hatred and 
scorn of snobs which amounted almost to a mania, and though 
this book in which all sorts and conditions of snobs are satirised 
may be monotonous to read from beginning to end, a little 
bit at a time is refreshing. (Extracts.) 

Time will not allow me to talk of the other books: — Pendenms , 
The New comes, Henry Esmond , The Virginians , The Adventures 
of Philip ; the characters rise up and live as the names of 
these books are mentioned. Thackeray did not in\ ent a 
complicated intrigue and then a set ol marionettes to cam 
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+ which makes human action depend 
it out, but followed natur his favourite type of good 

VVc r n 


u uui, ~ have - 1 w 

on human character i ^ ecte( f young fellow, capable of 
character— an honest u _ We have a rogue, but a rogue 


cnaraci^ u oc pncss VV e nave « 

weakness but not of b. _^ d points; a trusting loving 

not wholly 'vdhout ■ not unnaturally queer however ; and a 


lass ; a queer old lady, not q{ whom have their 

little knot of P e ^ )e in the main kindly and good, 

•eiudices, but who 

j rAA C ttlnnol NftWCOmp? 


own prejudices, but w \ , rtec j dear old Colonel Newcome? 

^11 began to to,,. 

“ Thomas 1 Newcome’ s hands outside the bed feebly beat 
e And just as the last bell struck, a peculiar sweet smile 
hone over hi face and he lifted up his head a little and quickly 
a,d ''Adam: and fell back. It was the word we used at 
hod when names were called ; and lo he whose heart 
“ as that of a little child, had answered to his name, and 
stood in the presence of The Master” They all pass before 
us _. Clive with all his failings ; imperious Ethel ; faithful 
T T Barnes Newcome ; Mrs. MacKenzie, the dreadful old 
campaigner; worldly old Lady Kew ; Pendennis ; sweet 
Mrs. Pendennis ; the worldly good-hearted Major ; shabby 
old Captain Costigan ; beautiful and inane Miss Fotheringay ; 
the irrepressible Foker ; Laura. As each name is mentioned, 
the person lives, whom we have met and with whom we have 
had pleasant talks. 

A kinder soul than Thackeray did not live. It was the 
great delight of his life to give some immediate pleasure 
a sovereign to a schoolboy, gloves to a girl, a dinner to a man, 
a compliment to a woman. ( Anecdotes of Thackeray, by 
J. T. Fields, one who knew him well). 

Perhaps he harped a little monotonously on that sad string 
in the great harp of life, which sounds Vanitas vanitatwn, 
but the string exists and may be played on in a right spirit. 
If Thackeray believed that life was often mean and wearisome, 
he also believed that eternity was better, and he loved to 
dwell, though discreetly and reverently, on the hopes and 
feelings excited by that awful word. It was one of his 
favourite sayings that a humourist as well as a clergyman 
might be a preacher. We remember the high tone of 
thought, yet pleasant vein of comedy, the grace and wit an 
hatred of cant, the kindness, the soft shade of melancholy > 
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and we love him “ a r. . — 

m. A p°et who moved to lauehter u 
who moved to tears” & n ter, a humourist 

f r r 

mwSi nr to ^ 

that Thackeray was S ^ hadTen Z T°T 

another had dined in his company but two nights previously ■ 

E “ t J‘. WaS t0 ° true Thackeray was dead, and the purest 
Enghsh prose wr.ter of the 19th century, and the novelis 
with a greater knowledge of the human heart as it really fe 
an anyone, with the exception perhaps of Shakespeare 
and Balzac, was suddenly struck down in the midst o P f us 
No long illness, no lingering decay, no gradual suspension of 
power, almost pen in hand, like Kempenfelt, he went down. 
It seemed impossible to realise the fact. No other celebrity 
e e writer, statesman, artist or actor, seemed so thoroughly 
a portion of London. ‘ That good grey head which all men 
knew was as easy of recognition as his to whom the term 
applied the Duke of Wellington. Scarcely a day passed 
without Ins being seen in the Pall Mall district of' London, 
and a Londoner showing country cousins the wonders of the 
metropolis generally knew how to arrange for them to have a 
sight of the great English writer. We talked of him, of how 
more than any other author he had written about what is 
said of men immediately after their death. We read that 
marvellous sermon which the week-day preacher delivered 
to entranced thousands over old John Sedley’s dead body 
and sadly fell our Christmas eve. The funeral took place 
on the 30th of December, the body being interred in Kensal 
Green cemetery. The day was beautiful and the atmosphere 
balmy. On the way to the grave there could be seen, not 
only the carriages of the aristocratic and wealthy, but also 
many persons of the humbler classes, and indeed there was 
much evidence at the grave that the English people and not 
any particular class felt their bereavement in the great and 
genial author. It w-as remarkable also what various de- 
partments of life and thought were represented, the actor, 
artist, editor, novelist, poet, clergyman, all were there to 
mourn over one whose mind and heart were, says one writer, 
‘as a hundred-gated city .’” — Anthony Irollope. 


